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PRONUNCIATION 

p-HE imitated pronunciations are intended to assist the reader 
L in the enunciation of unfamiliar words, and necessarily, 
lecially in the case of foreign words, only afford a rough approxi- 
ition to the actual sound The signs used are to be pronounced 
follows — 


a 

as a in hat 

0 

. as 0 in not 

ah 

„ a m father 

6 

„ 0 in note 

a 

„ a in hate 

u 

. „ umbut 

ar 

„ ar m hare 

u 

„ u m tune 

aw . 

„ 0 in more 

ur 

. ,, urmlure 

e 

„ e in bell 

00 

„ u m put 

e 

„ e m bee 

65 

„ 00 in boon 

er 

,, eer in deer 

ou 

. „ ow m now 

e 

f e in herd, or 

u 

„ a in comma 


"ti m bird 

th 

„ th m tliink 

1 

„ 1 in bit 

dll 

. „ th in there 

i 

„ 1 in bite 

gh 

. . „ ch m loch 

ir 

. „ 1 in fire 

zh 

• . „ s m pleasure 


Other consonants are given their ordmary English sound 


First Published 


IN 1034 



Shan LangnaeM ? 

ShaaLangnagea, see TaiLangdaces 
B banaon, the longest river (e 
240 m ) of Ireland Kismg in Cavan 
in the Cuticagh Mountain it passes 
through Lough Allen and forma the : 
E boundary of co Roseoramon 
whence it receives the R Boyle it 
IS then the boundary of co G^vay 
and forms Lough Derg with its tnbu 
tancs the Suck and Brosna As the 
boundary of co Qate it passes Liiner 
ick and flows into a long estuary 
which runs into the Atlantic From 
Limerick the nver Is tidal and navig 
able for large vessels smaller vessels 
can reach Athlone a favourite trout 
Ashing centre The steep fall of the 
nver has been used for a scheme for 
generating electricity and power from 
the Shannon is now largely used 
** Shannon ' and Chesapeake ” 
(«Qd Amencan \Sar June 1 1813) 
a famous fight between the Bntuh 
fngate SAexnoa under Captain Pbihp 
Broke and an Amencan fngate 
Chesapeake under Captam Jas Law 
rente The Chesapeake was the larger 
vessel had more men and a heavier 
armament but the training and 
discipline on board the Skatiwn were 
supenor After aailmg out of Boston 
harbour the Chesapeake received two 
broadsides and was boarded and 
captured Tbo duel was watched by 
crowds of pleasure boats that accom 
pamed the Chesapeake to witness her 
expected victory 

Shan>sl inland province of N 
China comprises a plateau bounded 
E bv the Tafhang-shan range S and 
M by the Hwang ho R. and merges 
into the Slongolian tableland in the N 
The most habitable regions are the 
basins of the F4n ho and \V ei ho 
Valleys and the S £ and E slopes of 
^e Tai hang Shan theinteiiorsuSers 
from lack of ram The chief crops are 
cereals coal mining is of great im 
porUnce The capital is Tai Yuan 
Area 81 850 sq m pop 12 153 000 

Shan States, a number of partly 
independent States to the E of Burma 
bounded by Yunnan m China S am 
and Bnrma compnsmg 6 N and 35 S 


Shark 

States which were federated in 19 2 
and are part of Bntish India The 
region is mountainous many of the 
lanllel N -S ranges reaching 6000 ft 
chief nvers are the Salween and 
the Nam Tu Agriculture tea and 
cotton growing and mining are the 
chief industries The chief N States 
are Hsenwi Hstpaw and Mang Lon 
the chief S States Tung Keng and 
Mong Nai Area 62 300 sq m 
pop c 1 433 000 

Shanfosg important province of N 
China compnsiog the hilly peninsula 
of the same name jutting out into 
the liellow Sea It u funded on 
the Mut by the Hwang ho Valley 
It contains mountain masses running 
S W -N E and culminating in the 
famous Tai Shan in the N The hills 
are hare bat the valleys yield good 
crops of millet barley wheat maire 
cotton and hemp An importaat 
industry is the rearing of silk worms 
and coal mining is also valuable The 
chief towns are Tsinan the capital 
in the N Tsaoehow and Chefno a 
treaty port Wcihalwei leased by 
Britain m 1808 'Vas restored to Chiaa 
m 1930 The province is one of the 
richest and most densely peopled in 
China Area 66 000 sq m pop e 
34 500 000 

Shanty (from Fr chanter » to 
smg ) a song sung by sailors when 
performing their duties of raising 
anchors hoisting sails etc In recent 
yean there has been a revival of inter 
est in these songs Among the best 
known are Rio Cra ide She andoah 
and £/otv the \Ian Down 

Shark, the name for many large 
fishes of the order Elasmobranchs 
(go) which arc particularly plentiful 
in tropical seas and notorious for their 
voracity One of the largest species 
however called the baeking shark 
found tn British waters and feeding on 
small fish is comparatively harmless 
although it may be 40 ft long Still 
larger and equally harmless is the 
niidfe shark of the Indian Ocean 
which IS 50 ft long The most form d 
able are the blue shark the kam> e 



Shtirp 

htadei shat!, and the wht'r shnrU. 
vhich has sharp pointrd ttith 2 in 
widr, and measures SO or *10 It 

Sharp, Cecil James (ISJh-lMJ). 
lecturer on and collector of folk music 
He published several books of Ln«lish 
folk songs and dances, and w.is 
founder of the English folk Dane*^ 
Societv 

Sharp, William (E'enj Mad^od) 
(1850-1905), Scots author IIis works 
influenced the Celtic revival, thc> in- 
clude rarth's raises (1884), Homaiilte 
Ballads (1880), / rom the Hills of Dteam 
and other volumes of poelr}- He also 
wrote novels and works of cnlieism 
Under pseudonvm of Eiona JIacIcod, 
he published Pharais (1891), 7/ir Sni- 
Bater (1895), Green I'tre, The Dunne 
Adventure (1900), and other poems 
Shat-el-Arah, nver of Iraq, formed 
by the combined Tigris and Euphrates, 
flows past Basra (qv) to the Persian 
Gulf, which it enters tlirough a delta , 
length 123 m 

Shaw, George Bernard (b 1850), 
Irish autlior and dramatist , born in 
Dublin and came to London at the age 
of 20 His carl> works were 5 novels 
(1879-83), of which the best known is 
Cashel Byron's Profession (later drama- 
tised in blank verse as The ddmirable 
Bashvtlle) As a book-rev lewer, music 
critic, and dramatic critic, he estab- 
lished a reputation for outspokenness 
In 1884 he joined the Fabian SocieU 
and was one of its most prominent 
members He began to wTito pUvs m 
1885 and devoted himself henceforward 
prmcipally to this form of literature 
His Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant 
were published in 1898, and 7 hree Plays 
for Puritans in 1900 From 1901 on- 
wards he vv rote the following plays. Join 
Bull's Other Island, the Doctor's 
Dilemma, Major Barbara, Man and 
Superman, Heartbreak House, Back 
to Methuselah, Saint Joan, Gelling 
Married, Arms and the Man, Androcles 
and the Lion, The Apple Cart (1029), 
Too True to be Good (1932) and On the 
Rocks (1933) All these have been 
produced, and also published m book 
form with prefaces by the author 


, Sheep 

His doctrine of the Life 1 orcc. his 
So( lahst propaganda, .and hts Kn'tr- 
sv-htao leanings arc t\prt--.,ed cverv- 
whtro with wit and cleganrc in dulacltc 
prose or in humorous dialogue Hi-i 
later "orks imlucte Th' Inlelliijcht 
II on an's Guide to Socialism (ItUS), 
anil 11 hat I rcallv u-rotc about the Wa' 
( 1931 ) 

Shawnees see Hid Hoit's 

Shearwater, one of the commontsi 
British species of the petrel fainilv 
It IS about the site of a pigeon, feeds 
upon fisli and oflal, ami imcts in 
burrow-,, hvmg a single white egg 

Sheep, ruminant of the genus 0ns, 
domestic itcd in Europe and Asia in 
prchistoni times The’V arc reand 
for wool and their flesh (mutton) and 
in some parts of the world for tiieir 
milk, which IS evtrao-dmanly rich in 
fat and casein, and is used for chccse- 
making cither alone or miacd vvilh 
cows milk There are long-v,oolled 
and short-v oolled breeds of sliup, 
with wool 8-12 and 2-4 in Jong 
respectively Hair, not wool, i« the 
natural covering of sheep, wool being 
a primitive tjpe of simple hair com- 
posed of two layers (not tlireo as in 
hair), inner cortev, and outer cuticle 
The latter has a rough surface Sheep 
naturall) iiave woof nearest the skin 
and hair above, though some breeds 
have no wool at all The vvool-bcanng 
sheep hav e been brought to their pre- 
sent state by long breeding 

The Leicester, one of the most widely 
distributed long-w oolled sheep in Bri- 
tain, is the sm.-Ulest of the Longwools, 
with small usually bare head, white 
face, large nose, and no liorns The 
Border Leicester has a long head, wide 
between the eyes, large black muzzle, 
small cars, is hornless, and has long 
soft wool The Yorkshire Leicester or 
Wensleydttle is a largo hornless animal 
with open lustrous wool, and bluish 
skin on the face and ears and occasion- 
ally over the whole body 

The Lincoln is the largest breed of 
sheep m England, has lustrous and 
hea^ fleece of very long wool and 
IS the most valuable of the Long\\ools 



S!it9p » Sh«5 

The f»ce and legs oie white and it is oo horns and produces many twins 
hcrcle-s OxJorJ Hampshire Dorset arnl Shrep~ 

The Rrmfey \fjnli or htnit A »» a sJkir# £>ait»j are locil breeds with 
hardy sherp of good constit ition and out horns valuable in their special 
go^ for fatUfiiti^ inniune from foot areas TheSomr etllorred 

rot and liver rot heeparehardy medium sued animals 

The short wool ed breeds ore nomer with forward ewes which often give fat 
oos The Susses or 5eufl^(.e JR has line lambs at Christmas nod another set 
clo«^*cjrled wool atiJ bro n or grev later tn the season 1 he flyef/iRd im 
face and short (rgs though <t >s not mune from foot roC is an occasional 
hardv in the \ fhe Supfolh £)obb iv . breed m Hereford vnd the surrounding 
lar^eanJ heavy and black hmded v»ith leoontfv produciBb ! Iicvte and juicy 




Sheep Dip 
mutton, and second only to Menno 
for wool There is also a number of 
mountain breeds of sheep in the British 
Isles, especially the Cheviots, long- 
bodied white-faced sheep, and the 
Blackface, an extremely hardy small 
animal with black or mottled face and 
legs, large spiral horns, and a long 
tail 

Sheep feed on grass almost solely, 
summer and i\ inter, in many parts, 
but feeding by foiagc crops or under 
cover is increasing in England Animals 
for fattening are given cotton cake, 
bruised barley, hay and swedes, varied 
with linseed cake, oats, turnips, and 
straw chaff 

See also Argali , Barbary Sheep , 
Mouflon 

Sheep Dip, a liquid which, when 
diluted uith water, is used for washing 
sheep to free their wool from injurious 
insects and disease The method 
employed is to dnve the sheep through 
a tank containing the dip Sheep 
dip usually consists of tar oils rendered 
soluble through the addition of soap 
Sheep-Dog, the name for any breed 
of dog trained for controlling sheep 
(see Collie), but usually restricted 
in England to the " rough-coated 
breed, known sometimes as the Old 
English or bob-tailed sheep-dog, which 
has a short tail and a characteristic 
gait owing to the lowness of the hocks 
Sheep Louse, (or Sheep Tick), a 
fly which gets into the wool of sheep 
and suclcs their blood The parasite 
fixes its head m the skin and causes a 
tumour The female hatches her 
eggs in her own body till they reach 
the pupal stage, when they are fas^ 
toned to the wool of the sheep For 
remedy, sec Sheep-dip 

Sheemess, naval port of the Isle of 
Sheppey, England, at the mouth of 
the Medway, on its S bank It has an 
important naval dockyard The older 
part, mcludmg the dockyard, is known 
as Blue Town Pop (1931) 10,720 
At the battle of Shcernoss (June 9, 
1CG7) a Dutch fleet, commanded by 
Admiral de Ruyler, destroyed the 
fortress and shippmg and sailed up the 


10 Sheffleia Plate 

Medway as far as Upnor Castle, oppo- 
site Rochester 

Sheffield, city at the foot of the 
Pennincs in tlie W Riding of York- 
shire, on the Don , the premier steel 
manufacturing town of the British 
Isles, producing cutlery, scissors, sur- 
gical and mathematical instruments, 
and engines Other industnes are 
silver - plating, chemicals, cabinet - 
making, and general manufactures 
The city has a University (founded. 



iDtcnor ol Cutlets' Hall, SbcfScld 


as Firth College, in 1879) Pop 
(1931) 011,740 

Sheffield Plate, the name given 
to articles made of copper plated with 
Silver by heat. It was invented in 
Shoflield in the middle of the 18th 
cent , Joseph Hancock being the first 
to develop the process and found an 
industry which afterwards became 
famousfontscraftsmanship Thecopper 
and silver sheet w'ere caused to adhere 
by heat, and were then beaten or 
rolled out and worked up into vessels, 
vases, candlesticks, and table ware 
At first the copper was coated only 
on one side, but afterwards on both, 
and copper wire coated with silver 
also was drawn The earliest pro- 
ductions had the copper hidden at the 
edges by solder, but later, silver 
fashioned to the exact size of the edge 



Sheikh 11 Sheney 

applied and soldered on The explosive shell are known as common 
end of the industry came In the ponied iieh explosive and armour 
Huddle of the 10th cent when electro- pterang Shrapnel is a shell con 
plating superseded it The collecting sisting of a large number of lead 
>alue of specimens of the best period boiled enclosed in a thin steel envelope 
IS almost equal to that of silver provide with a time fuse and a small 
articl s charge of explosive which scatters the 

Sheikh (or Shetkf [snk K or SiiB x] bullets at a predetermined interval 
an Arabic title ot dignity originally after finng Gas shells consist of a 
applied to respect^ men over 60 years ca. mg containing a volatile poisonous 
of age now borne by head men of substance and opened by a charge 
Villages and nomadic parties He is of explosive Smoke shells produce 
xK powerful on loc^ matters The heavy clouds of smoke and arc used 
Sbeik nl Islam is ecdesiastical bead of for pnipcees of concealment In 
the Sunni Mohimmedans cen4$ary shells contain substances 

Shekel, an ancient Jewish unit of which bam vigorously and arc adapted 
weight and a com of that weight to set buildings on fire Jboelarshell 
^ifty shekels made a imua and 3000 is used for Olummating purposes it 
X talent Monetary shekels were contains a parachute to which is 
originally nneomed ingots of SIO attached a case of material which 
(ught shekel] and 4S0 (heavy shekel) when ignited bums slowly with a 
^aina of silver is Ir and 2s bnllsant light 
m in value They were first coined SbeOae (or Siieh Lee) a natural 
w Simon th« Hasmonean e 139 bc resin formed by a small insect (Tee 
A shekel svas divided into 20 gerah ckardia lacca) which is parasitic to 
Sheldon. Gilbert (1698-1671) Arch certain Indian trees The insects feed 
bishop of Canterbury He was a on the branches of the trees and the 
loyalist supporter collected money resin is obtained by beating the 
lor the exilra Pnnee Charles He branches causing the resm to melt 
was Cishop of London (1660) and when it can be cast into sticks By 
Was prefened to the Atchbishopnc of macerat on of the crude product there 
^nteibury threesears later In 1067 » obtained a brill ant dye known 
he was made Chanc Uor of Oxford as lac dye now however rarely used 
Umvenity and in the following year Ordinary shellac is of an orange 
established the Sbcldoman Theatre colour a white vanety can be 
there produced by bleaching with sodium 

Eheldrake, the largest and hand hypochlorite Shellac melts at about 
finest British duck rather goose 80* C Its chief use is in the manu 
like in its carnage and boldly coloured lacture of gramophone records it 
white brown and black the two sexes w also employed in the compounding 
being almost alike It usually nests of vamisfaes for the stiSening of hats 
in rabbit burrows in sand dunes and in the production of seeing wax 

Shell, projectile fired from a mortar and inks See also AoHestVES 
or cannon and containing explosive SheQey Mary Wollstoaecralt (1797- 
poisonoQS substances incendiary 1891) huglish authoress second wife 
materials and the like Explosive of the poet and daughter of William 
shell was first mtrodaced early in the Godwin and Mary Wollstooecraft 
IWh cent and soon had a decis ve Shelley was a fnend and patron of 
effect on naval warfare rendenng her father and conceived a passion 
wooden ships useless The shells for Mary only two months after his 
now used explode citb r by percussion remarriage with Hamet Westbrookin 
or by time fuse They are filled 1814 In July of the same year 
jwth various types of explos ves they ehqwd to Switierland and in 
both high and low The chief types of 1816 alter Hamet s death they were 



ShoUoy 

married {see Snni-tnY, Penev B\ ssiir) 
Mary Shelley's, own worlts include 
Fraitlensletn (1818). and several other 
romances and boohs of travel 

ShoUoy, Percy Byssho (1702-1822), 
English poet, bom near Horsham, 
SuMOX Before entering Oxford (1810), 
he had written a \olumc of poetry 
and several romances of the " Gothic " 
type in imitation of "Monk" Louis ] 
At Oxford he became friendly with 
Tliomas Jefferson Hogg, on uhorn. as 
on Shelley, the ban of the authorities 
fell after the publication of Shelley’s 
Necessity of Atheism (1811) 

In London, he eloped uith Harriet 
Westbrook, an adoring schoolgirl 
They travelled through Scotland, the 
N of Eng- 
land, Ire- 
land, and 
Wales, until 
in 1813 they 
settled in 
London. 
Here Queen ■ 
Mah, Shel- 
ley's first 
importan t 
work, ap- 
peared in 
1813 He had 
met Goduin, 
a u ell-known 
philosopher, 
in 1812, and 


quently In 1814 he remarried 
Harriot Westbrook in England But 
soon after he met Godwin's daughter, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, with whom he 
went to the Continent, and later, 
after Harriet Shelley’s suicide in 181G, 
he married her, His father dying in 
1815, Shelley returned to England to 
receive his inheritance, and published 
Alastor (1810) He went back to 
Switzerland, however, with Mary 
Shelley, and Claire Clairmont, Godwin's 
stepdaughter, and mot Byron They 
returned again in the same year 
The Revolt of Islam appeared in 1817, 
and in 1818 Shelley went to Italy, 


12 Ehenantloab 

nci cr to return He was drowned by 
accident, oving to the capsizing m ^ 
sailing boat, on Jiilj 8 1822 His 
body was recovered by Irclawney 
and cremated on the sea-shore near 
Vn Reggio, in the presente of his friend 
Byron Oft l«s wanderings and 
during his stay in Ital), Shelley Iwd 
wntten manv works, including The 
Cetici, .1 tragedy, and Prometheus 
Unbouvd. possiblj his greatest work 
(1819), the Wtlct of Atlas. Adonats, 
an elegy on Keats, Kpipsychidton, 
and the Defence of Poetry 

CosbULT Hogg, Life of Shelley 
(1858), Bowden, Lifeof Shelley , 

AndrC Maurois, Ariel (1C23) , and the 
Julian Ldition (R Ingpen and W E 
Peck) of SIilUcv’s works 

Shellfish, popular name for various 
marine animals, mostly edible, which 
have a hard shell, such as the lobster, 
whelk, and oyster, but more properly 
restricted to the last two and other 
species of molluscs 

Shell-money, a pnmilixc medium 
of exchange A tusK-sholl was used 
by’ the Indians of Alaska and Cali- 
fornia , 25 strong end to end were 
[equivalent to c. /SO ampum shell- 
beads {qv) were common among 
other N American Indian tribes both 
as ornaments and currency Cowry 
shells were so used on nearly all the 
coasts of the Indian Ocean In 
Bengal 3840 equalled a rupee, and the 
annual import was worth j(30,000 
In \V Africa, until c IS, 50, ivory 
shells were commonly’ used for all 
trade, and were threaded m stnngs 
of 40 or 100 , 2000 made a dollar 
Land-snail shells, cut into circles, 
w ere used in Portuguese W Afnea , 
nng-cownes in Asia ground shell- 
beads in the Solomon Islands , 
flaked shells in the islands N of New 
Guinea, and many varieties in N. 
Australia 

Shenandoah, river of Virginia, 
USA, c 100 m long, flow ing be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Blue 
Ridge Mountains from near Staunton 
to Harper’s Ferry, where it joins the 
Potomac The valley was the scene of 




BbeiMt 13 Sheraton 

WAny fugaecments in the Amencan was head 1&0&-10 He «erved as a 
Gvil\\ar chapUm tn the \\oTld War As 

Sbea*il, province ol Vi China viCar o£ St m the Fields 

The climate is dry and cold especially 1914-27 he was largely responsible £or 
in the h Agncultare in the i-alleys establishing the reputation for broad 
ol the Wei and Han IS important and mindedness which that church now 
wheat acd other cereals cotton and holds Retiring on account of ill 
Inut are grown Sianfu near the l\ei health he was Dean of Canterbury 
IS the capital Area 73 200 sq m I0‘*!t-31 He then returned to St 
pop 1 2>>0 000 Martin s as lecturer He was made a 

Shepherd t Pone, common weed Companion of Honour m 19 7 
“longing to the crueifcrrus family Sheppard. Jack (1702 17'’4) English 
disticmished by the i&\crietj heart cnmlnal a « orkhouse cluld was first 
shaped and Bat teed pouches varying arrested when he abandoned his 
fTJin a few Inches to 2 ft according apprenticeship and thenceforth took 
; to the soil The root leaves are “P robbery ns a career He escaped 
pinnate the ateni leates toothed and from jail many times notably from 
aww^haped at the base The whole the condemned celt in Vewyate (1724) 
plant IS hirsute He was taken again and hanged at 

Sheppard Bush Richard Lawrie. Tybum 
totushdmne late vicar of St Martin Sheppey tile ot, island in N £ Kent, 
« the I «lds London where he es separated from the tnainland by creeks 
taWisiied a reputation (ot tua which torm part of the mouth ot the 

ermous. H« was ordained in Medway Toe island is low and Bat 
IWT anj in the same year became dnd souers eneroachment by the sea 
chaplain to Oxford House of whi h he \encQUure and sheep reanog are 
corned on The chief towns are 
Quceoborougb and Sbeeme s 

Sheraton, Thomu (1731-1806) last 
of the 4 great Euglish cabinet makers 
of the I8th cent He continued the 
pursuit of Iigbtne» combined with 
strength begun by Heppiewhite and 
h» furruture is structur^ly excellent 
Theinflacnce of the Louis XVI period is 
seen la tus general avoidance of curves 
He used carving very sparingly and 
was much more partial to inlay 
than tus predecessors The chairs are 
relatively small the backs have top 
and bottom rails the treatment of 
the intervening space vanes In 
some examples there are three or five 
upnght spiats the central one bemg 
broadest and often inlaid in others 
the spiats intertwine or even cross in 
an X pattern in later examples the 
space IS partly occupied by a slightly 
carved bonzontal member Fnmiture 
legs at first followed the style of 
Heppiewhite tapencg downwards and 
sout^mes ending in a spade foot the 
arms of elbow chairs corresponded 
In Sh raton s later period the turned 
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ICK, wth slight mouldings, nppenrcd 
Thosideboard reached ajsUiebc finahtj’ 
Bedroom furniture, including %vard- 
robes and chests of drawers, became 
most attractive Small objects, such 
as tea-caddics, knifc-boscs, and trays, 
often had an inlaid shell or scroll 
medallion, in addition to tlie edging 
inlay Mahogany was his favourite | 
wood, though some fine satmwood and j 
painted furniture was made, frcqucntl> ' 
decorated with painted panels 

Towards the end of Ins life, Sheraton 
attempted to copy the French Empire 
style, w lUi deplorable results , but m 
his best period he produced work al- 
most equal m quality and design to 
tlie masterpieces of Chippendale and 
Hopplewhile Ho published m 1701 a 
book of designs called The Cabtnet- 
Maherand Uphotslerer's Dratmng Booh 
Sherborne, market town, Dorset, 
on the R Yco, centre of an agncultural 
area The abbey church (formerly a 
cathedral) is Norman, Early English, 
and Perpendicular Tlie public school 
was founded m ICflO Pop GCOO 
Shondan, Richard Bnnsicy Butler 
(1761-1810), orator, wit, and dramatist, 
bom m Dublin and educated at 
Harrow, Waltham Abbey, and the 
Middle Temple In 1773 he secretly 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Lmley, of Bath, tlie musician He 
produced his first play, The Rivals, in 
1776 , Bus was followed, in tlie same 
year, by St Pahtek's Day, a farce, and 
The Duenna, a comic opera In 1777 
came his Trip to Scarborough, and his 
masterpiece. The School for Scandal 
The Critic appeared in 1770 Sheridan 
revived the Restoration comedy of 
manneis, investing it with additional 
grace and rvit and omitting its in- 
decency He entered Parliament m 
1780, and held several high positions 
in the ^^^^lg and "All the Talents’’ 
ministnes , his speeches at the tnal of 
Warren Hastings established his repu- 
tation for oratory He was never out 
of debt, and died m rclativo poverty 
Ho was the most caustic wit of the age 
Shenfl, origmally the chief ad- 
ministrative officer in each county 
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His importance lias greatly declined, 
but he sUll has certain duties to per- 
form, eg he IS often the reluming 
officer at parliamentary elections; he 
returns the jury m cnminal tnals , 
wTits of execution [q f ) arc nddrasserl 
to him , in the Slitrifl's Court he has 
junsdiction to assess compensation for 
land acquired compuhonlj under 
statutory powers, to asses-, damages in 
undefended actions, etc The period ot 
office IS one year, and the appointnienl 
lb made bv the King at a ceremony 
known as pricking the shenfis,*' from 
a list submitted bv the judges on 
Nov 12 each year 

Sherman, William Teonnisch (1820- 
1891), American “.oldier, took part in 
the war with Mexico (18-fC-8), and, 
after a penod in banking and legal 
business, volunteered at tlie outbieak 
of the Civil War (1801), and was made 
bngadicr-gcneral Ho took part m 
the battles of Bull Run and Shiloh, and 
was placed in command of tlic Army of 
the Tennessee in 1803 and of the 
military division of the Mississippi witli 
a force of 100.000 In 1801 there 
occurred his famous 300-niilo march 
through^ Georgia, ’’ from Atlanta to 
the soa ’’ In 1805 his second march, 
through tile Carolinas. culminated in 
the defeat of Johnston, which led 
directly to the termination of the 
war 

Sbemfl, Robert Cedric [b 
English dramatist, sen cd 
B E F in 


1890), 
the 


the World 
War, with 
which his 
play. Jour, 
ney's End 

(1028), IS 

concerned 
His other 
works in- 
clude Bad- 
ger's Green 
(1030) and 
The Port- 
night in Sep- 
/eHi6er(1931), 
a novel 




*1 Eertoeenlioseh 

’s Eertogenboseh, capital of N Bra 
bant Holland lies on tiie Dieze at the 
confluence of the Aa and Domtnel 
It contains a ISth-cent. cathedral 
Pop <10321 43 000 

Sherwood Forest, u ancient tunes 
extended from Nottingham N to 
Worksop and was e 20 m long and 
from 5 to 0 m wide It was a Crown 
forest from the time of Henry II and a 
faTourite hunting ground of several 
monarchs It is traditionally noted aa 
the refuge of Rohm Hood and hia men 
Bisaflorestation has gone on at difler 
ent periods but patches still remain to 
remind one of the anaent character of 
the district. 

Shetland (or Zellanit a group of 
islands (numbering c 100) lying o9 the 
K coast of ScoUand con^tuting a 
county of Gotland area e 660 
sq ID the largest islands are Mam 
land Uost Fetlar keli Bressay 
E and W Burra Foula and Fair 
Isle They are rocky and bare and 
the ebfi drop steeply to the sea 
The pop (1S31] 21 400 who inhabit 
24 only of the islands are engaged to 
sheep* and pony reanog fistuag and 
the production of tweeds and lotted 
articles Small crofts yield oats barley 
and potatoi's The chief town is 
I-erwick on Mainland 
ShlaK or 5Ai tUt one of the two chief 
hlohammedan sects difienng from the 
Stinni t ) mainly regarding the 
<mestion of the nghtfnl succession in 
the religious leadership of Islam 
The Shi ties maintain that the true 
successor of Mohammed was All and 
that Abu Bakr Omar and Othman 
were nsuTpeis Some members of the 
sect pay to Ah a veneration hardly 
less than is accorded to Mohammed 
himself They are mostly found in 
Persia Set o/so AIORAUUEOANissf 
Shield, a piece of armour svom gener 
ally on the left arm for the purpose of 
defence which came into ^ner^ use| 
about the time of the Bronze Age ; 
The usual materials of which it seas' 
constructed were svood hide stretched 
over a wooden or wicker frame 
metat Convex shields, protecting the' 
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whole body were used in the late 
Minoan Age of Crete The Bronze 
Age shield resembled the Highland 
taag and was circular with a central 
boss and several studs Carty Greek 
shields were made of ox hide and were 
shaped bbe a figure-of eight later 
they were round or oval From the 
4Ui cent b c. shields began to carry 
a device Roman shields were first 
round then oblong Norman shields 
were long and late shaped and gave 
nse to t& form depicted in heraldry 
Shields contmned to form part of the 
soldiers armour until after the intro- 
I dnction of firearms 

ghielil Fen, various forms of the 
geous of ferns Asptdtum 

Shieia oI Band (He6 Magen 
David) a device in the form of two 
crossed triangles formmg a six pointed 
star Its origin 
IS nncertaia 
though It appears 
to have been used 
IB Hebrew re 
ligious omaraen 
tabon and as a 
Jewish emUem as 
far back as the 
Isteeot AD In 
modem times it 
has come to serve as a Jewish nabonaJ 
emblem By some It ishcld that the 
crossed triangle is a fanciful calligraphic 
form of the name David as written m 
Hebrew 

Shi ites, set Shiah 

Shillmg English silver com worth 
12 pence 20 of which are equH-alent to 

I pound The com was first struck in 
silver in 1S04 and milled by Charles 

II The standard fineness of silver for 
coinage was onginaUy 025 but this 
was reduced to 600 in 1019 The 
present shillmg is therefore only 
token money it is actually worth 
less than 24 

Shingles $m Hbrpbs Zostbr 

Shintoism, the ancient nabonal 
faith of the Japanese Shinh^ the 
way td the spirits — « the Chmesc 
name the native designation being 
Kami so-mictu Shinto has no sacred 
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books or disbnctive moral code, and is 
in its mam features a simple system of 
reverence for ancestors and patriotic 
observance Ihere is no public wor- 
ship in the Western sense, but tlicre 
are Shinto temples and priests, and a 
number of domestic ceremonies are 
performed Shinto recognises an enor- 
mous number of gods, and seems in 
earlier times to have included fire- 
worship and even human sacrifice 
It has m course of time borrowed 
much from popular Buddhism, and 
many Japanese follow tlie observances 
of both religions 

Ship A hollow vessel built for 
travel over the water, and provided 
with means for propulsion and guid- 
ance, known to mankind from the 
Stone Age onwards Accessory to 
propulsion and guidance arc means for 
protection against rough water and for 
stabilisation 

The physics of a ship’s buoyancy 
and stability are discussed under 
Hydraulics Buoyancy and stabil- 
ity are easy to obtain, but m practice 
shape IS decided in the first place by 
tlie maximum ease of propulsion, and 
m the second by seaworthiness 

Sailing Vessels — The above con- 
siderations apply to boats propelled 
by human and mechanical power 
But m the sailing boat, capable of 
saihng to windward, an entirely new 
set of considerations arises The sail 
IS arranged so that it can be set at 
any desired angle by allowing it to 
swing around the edge by which 
it is attached to the mast It is 
of canvas, and may be stretched on 
spars, the free end of the lower spar 
or boom being held to the boat by a 
(rope) When the wind strikes 
the sail at an angle, it exerts upon it 
a pressure in exactly the same wa'v 
that the relative wind exerts a Uftma 
force on a moving aeroplane 

Development of the Ship The earli- 
est forms were the dug-out canoe 
made of a single log, and the coracle, 
a flexible boat of skin on a wicker 
framework, developing from the raft 
These converge m the ship built of 
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wood, through the bark canoe, in 
which a skeleton or framework of 
wood or wicker is covered by bark, 
which IS easily worked 
The Egyptians were certainly the 
first to build ships in the modern 
manner They had no supply of 
large trees from which to make dug- 
out canoes By 3000 b c they were 
building large sailing-vessels, and 
navigating the Mediterranean over a 
range of several hundred miles 

The Vikings We are well supplied 
with remains of the early ships from our 
own part of the world, many dug-outs 
from the Stone Ago having been 
preserved The most remarkable re- 
mains, are, however, the Viking ships 
Wooden ships can be either carvel 
built, with planks butting together, or 
pinker built, with planlcs overlapping 
The Scandinavians invented the clinker 
method which has great advantages 
for boats intended to be bSached 
We use copper rivets, the Vikmgs used 
iron, but in exactly the same manner 
as ourselves The Vikings used sail, 
lines of their ships were 
excellent. Viking ships were double- 
ended, wnth bow and stern alike 
iiie invention of the central rudder 
docs not seem to have come about 
until the 12th cent See Rudder 
Rig The next invention was the 
bowspr^ and the development of 
more cflicient rigging [q v ) This took 

sit now 

get the clear distinction developing 
between the fore-and-aft and the 
square ng, each of which finds its place 
M a means of propulsion There is no 
fundamental difference m the mode 
of operation of the two rigs, but 
merely the practical fact that the 
receive w-ind 

of ^ side 

oi It, whereas the fore-and-aft sail is 

another o*’ 

Thtfrf according to the direction 
fore-and-aft sail is a comparatively 

r nTed " « which 

It is used in modern sailing-boats 

JeJ'm modern sailing-ships have 

c mposite ngs but until fairh recent 
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times big ships stere all square nf^e<i guns no doubt ieidiag to a dirnmution 
t/j«j The first hall of tht l^th in dtek work About this time the 
cent brought the desflopmcnt of the jtb sail was intro Juct-d This sail 
modemsaihng hipwithseseral masts can be added to other sails without 
ind a number of ails the ships at an extra ng amt is xtrv u eful for 
the begjniung of the century had only manccuvring 

One mast and one sail It is supposed The dcsttopment of sail in modern 
that the extra masts (at first as in times has been cntirrly in the held 

ttunj types to-day smaller than the of sailing yachts evtn small com 

mam mast) desxlopcd from flagstafb mcrcial sailmg ships such as fi hing 
In the 16th cint there was great boats tending to lx supplanted bv 
competition to build ships which power vessels Sail is indispensabie 
reached a length of t 250 it and for Arctic and similar exj loration 
several masts up to five To this but here again the aeroplane t nd 
pixiod belongs the expkration ol the to •uper*ede present method S e 
world and tile beginnmgsofworld wide also vacHts StSAJi asi other 
commerce Power orivev Ships StBsivnivE 

Cfi>pm The loth cent develop- Shipmxo Kircivo 

of fait sailing-ehipa or tl ppers Shlpka Pass, a pass in the Ba!k_n 
what could be done wiih Mountains carrying the road from 
design for eargo-cafrymg pnr Rumeiia to Bulgaria and Mlnanople 
P«f* aad modem yachts have It was the scene of several engage 

?*'*wped speed to the utmost The ments to the Russo Turkish War 

xarshipe which continued (1877-8) 

» be nueh larger and heavier than Ship mosey a tax levied by 
•"fjfwntmen developed more sea Oiarlee I in Oct 1631 ostensibly for 
worthy lines the Improvement in the equipment of ships for the defence 
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of the const and maintaining command they were raiders ratlier than traders 
of the sea Iho legality of tliir tax In tlio Jfiddlc Ages the Genoese 
was denied and tested by Hampden, and Venetians dominated Mcditcr- 
but he lost his case before a Bench said ranean trade, until, on the dis- 
to have been " packed ” There were covery of America, the W, position 
many precedents for this ta\, one as of Spain and Portugal gave them a 
late as James I , but Charles sought to tremendous advantage in the new 
extend It to the whole country, instead trade Ocean routes were tcntativcl}' 
of to the maritime counties In explored , the W Indies were reached 
effect It was merely a means for in 1402 and Calicut in 1408, while 
filling the King's purse, and it be- in 1C19-22 the world was first Cir- 
camc a prominent factor in the P.irha- cumnavigalcd by Magellan 
mentary dispute with the King leading A large and ■varied ocean trade 
to the Civil War nou’ grew up, chiefly in the hands of 

Shipping Sea transport was Spam, which included treasure from 
developed among the earliest Medilcr- America, silks and spices from the 
ranean civilisations, notably in Crete' East, and slav'cs from Guinea 
while the Phoenicians traded with all the L»gUsh~Ditlch Rwatry Meanwhile 

Mediterranean coasts, m the Atlantic, English merchantmen were challenging 
Baltic, and in Britain in the Oth cent the supremacy of the Hansa fleet in 
n c In the Cth cent b c Athens was. the N of Europe, and far-sighted 
for a time, the leading sea power in navigation haws and good shipbuilding 
the E Mediterranean, while, in the soon made their vessels tlic most 
\V . Cartilage remained the chief efficient on the seas John Cabot 
maritime nation till destroyed (140 sailed to N Amenca from Bristol m 
BC) by Rome, which was compelled 1107, but, hampered by Spanish 
to become a maritime empire in the sovereignty in the W , England turned 
process In the N of Europe, the her attention in other directions for 
Norsemen were intrepid seamen, but another century and succeeded in 
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opening np communication with K-ussia 
Dia Archangel The Dutch made 
great headuay, established themselves 
in the E Indies, captured a large part 
of the Oncntal and Mediterranean 
trade, besides taking the lead in the 
North Sea fishing industry The 
Navigation Acts of 1C51 and 1600 
recaptured much trade for British 
ships, and this continued to increase 
steadily with the colonising of the 
18th century, while Holland, involved 
m European wars, declined as a mari- 
time power By 1800 the important 
E Indian trade was almost entirely 
in British hands 

The Steamship Cia The Indus- 
trial Revolution in England, with its 
enormous resultant increase m trade, 
and the simultaneous paralysing of 
continental nvals by the Napoleonic 
Wars, put British shipping in an 
unequalled position, rvhich it easily 
maintained Various revolutionary 
changes, such as the application of 
steam to sea transport in 1819, 
the introduction of iron vessels and 
then of steel ones in 1872, were aEo 
first experimented with in this country, 
■which thus obtained an important 
lead in subsequent development 

Although a regular Atlantic service 
by steam was inaugurated m 1840, 
it was not unbl 1885 tliat the tonnage 
of steam exceeded that of sail In 1858 
The Great Zastcrii of 19,000 tons was 
launched By 1870 Great Britain 
owned 1,200,000 tons of shipping, her 
nearest rival being the United States i 
with 200,000 

Ocean Routes Dunng the 10th 
cent the great modem ocean trade 
routes were gradually developed, as 
industry and food production became 
specialised in different parts of the 
world The transatlantic route by 
which England imported cotton and 
other raw matcnals from Amonca, and 
shipped back textiles and machinery, 
and the route to the Far East by 
the Cape, which handled the neh trade 
monopolised by the E India Com- 
pany, were the most important The 
opening of the Suez Canal m 1869 
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greatly increased the volume of Oriental 
trade 

After the gold rush of 1850 the 
route to Australia grew steadily in 
importance with the growth of the 
wool and gram traffic , while by the 
end of the century the rapid develop- 
ment of S America had started an 
important trade with Rio and the 
River Plate, coal and machinery going 
out from England, and wheat and 
meat returning 

Post-War Period Great Bntain 
continued to own c 45 per cent of the 
world’s tonnage until 1913, in spite 
of large increases in the American and 
German merchant fleets The World 
War, m spite of hea'vy losses, brought 
great prosperity to shipping in the 
transport of troops, war material, and 
prov'isions, w'hich were chiefly handled 
by Bntish ships 

The heavy war losses (8 million 
tons of British shipping alone) led to a 
tremendous increase in shipbuilding, 
chiefly by' Amenca and Japan, and by 
1023 the world’s tonnage was one- 
third greater than in 1913, while the 
British share had decreased from 43 
per cent to 34 per cent This in- 
creased tonnage was far more than 
trade warranted and, coupled with the 
dislocation of many pre-War routes, 
produced an excess of supply over 
demand which remained uncorrected 
in 1933 In that year a subsidy vvas 
proposed for British shipping, in order 
to enable it to cope with heavily 
subsidised foreign competitors 
I Ships’ Watches. Timekeeping on 
! board ship is regulated by a system of 
time zones of 15° of longitude, there 
being therefore 24 around the earth. 
Zero zone is bisected by the meridian 
of Greenwich , zones to the W are 
numbered consecutively and given a 
positive sign, and those to the E a 
negative sign These signs give the 
number of hours to be added or sub- 
tracted to Greenwich mean time, time 
being reckoned through the 24 hours 
from midnight to midnight 

Time IS announced on board ship by 
'striking a bell every half-hour. The 
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24 hours ate divided lUto seven 
■watches beginning at noon {five 
watehes o£ tout hours each and two 
dogwatches of two hours each) 

The watches are as foUov. 


Haft* 

Tim 

Ft sfDog 

or Second Dog 

Fust 

lliddle 

Morning 

e p nzn. 

8 p ra -tnUaJ^i 
Itidcighl-l am 

4 m>8ai» 

8 m Noon 

Shipton Mother in Englishlegend a 
prophetess of Knaresbotough Yorks 
nie Ursula Southall (6 e 1487) There 


« no real evidence of her existence 
but she was {jopnlarly believed to 
have occult powers and to (save fore 
told the great Tire of X^ndon (1686) 
and the Civil ^Vsr 

suns, ancient city of Persia 
Upital of the Tars province in a 
fertile plain surrounded by high 
ttountams which separate it from 
ancient PerseMUs In the N B and 
tte Persian Gulf in the S W and S 
The city contains many beaubfui 
inosquea world famous rose gardens 
and tomtn of the great poets & d> and 
Kafir The chief industries are silver 
work mosaics rug maktng aad the 
manufacture of silk and cloth I\>p 
35 000 

Eturi nver of B Central Africa 
chief tributary of the Zambezi flows 
from Lake Nyasa impeded by many 
falls notably the Murchison Falls 
Length r 3 S tn 

Shire SIOQt> in Saaon times in Eng 
land a meeting of all the free men of a 
shire for transacting judicial and 
administrative matter pertaining to 
the slur lAter it became the shire 
court and played a part in early 
Parliamentary elections 

Shoddy wool obtained from wooBcn 
rags and wastes and re-epun. It is 
generally mixed vrltti cotton or new 
wool 

Shoe»lllI, (or I! ialf ktaded iforD) a 
large grey v , , v hird 5 ft 
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high It IS related to the hcrous and 
storks bnt distinguished by its huge 
do^ like ^1 which has a small hook 
at the tip It is commonest m the 
swamps « the Upper Nile 

Shoes and Boob Foot covering for 
vatxras purposes is almo t universal 
but the modem boot and shoe made 
op of stiS sole and flexible upper 
was a luxury confined to the better 
situated da^s until modem times 
though its invention is certainly v ery 
ancient Three piunitive types of 
foot gear are the tanSal a sole 
attaiSicd to the foot by cords oi 
leather or other material the moc 
casxn a piece of leather wrapped 
round ^e foot and sewn along the 
instep Md tht tfooden shoe hollowed 
out of one piece of wood The shoe is a 
combmatioa of the moccasm and the 
sandal and the top boot already used 
in the Minoan Age is simply as 
extension of the shoe Coots with 
wooden soles and leather uppers 
commonly known in Cnglaod as eh s 
or patient are m use in many parts of 
tlwworld andarewotabywork people 
in the N of England especiimy in 
Lancashire The nooifin than or sabot 
IS still worn in ilollasd and parts of 
Prance it is made large enough to 
be lined with straw or hay 

H^h boots of an elaborate desenp 
tion were known in Babylonia and 
Syna in 3400 B C but thrOTghont th“ 
East the common wear was the 
sandal which u more comfortable in 
a hot climate The Greeks and 
Romans wore it the Roman Senator 
was bonever distinguished by his 
high heeled shoes of ted lather The 
shoe was again developed to medueval 
Europe and its form was subjected to 
many changes of fashion the long 
pointed toes of the l4Ui cent being 
particiilarly striking these reached a 
length of ft in Edward II s reign 
and were fastened to the knee by 
chains. 

In modern tunes great improvements 
have been made in the quiUity and 
range of materials used for boots and 
shoes hew methods of t^uamg 
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leather and impregnating it -with 
various materials have improi'cd its 
\\ earing qualities, and the use of soles 
made wholly or partially of rubber has 
become -very general The phtitsoil 
shoe, having a canvas upper vulcanised 
to a rubber sole, was originally de- 
veloped for wear on board ship, but is 
much used by landsmen and children 
Sea-boots of rubber are replacing the 
earlier top-boots of greased leather 
worn where wading in water is neces- 
sary, the fisherman uses waders which 
reach to the thigh 

Hand-sewn shoes, although supenor 
in wearing qualities, are so much more 
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expensive tlian machine-made shoes, 
that the latter have practically 
replaced the former Soles may be 
attached by welting or by stitching 
Welted shoes arc now made by 



Cross seclion of welt shoe 


sevvmg m a manner which imitates the 
hand-sewn article, and other types arc 
similarly finished, the tachs first used 
being substituted by fine wire staples, 
so as not to interfere with the w ork on 
the sewing machine 

Shogun, originally a Japanese general 
commanding m the field, Yoritomo 
first being given the title in 1102 by 
the Emperor Takahira The post was 
held by successive military leaders 
until, in 1603, the Shogun Tokugawa 
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took over the ruling power, and his 
hereditary successors m the Shogunate 
held it until the revolution of 1867 
re-established the Emperor’s povver 
Sholapur, district and city of British 
India, situated in central Bombay 
Presidenev Area, 4 IhO sq m , pop 
district, 744,000 , city (1931) 121,650 
Shoohng, the sport of killing game 
with a shot-gun, or " fowhng-piccc ' 
During the ISth cent it superseded 
hawking, hunting, and fishing as the 
principal British field-sport British 
■' game-birds,” i r those which have a 
legal " close-season,” and to kill which 
a " gamc-liccncD ” is necessary, arc 
pheasants, partndges, rod-groiise. and 
black game , ptarmigan and caper- 
caillzie are confined to Scotland Birds 
which are shot for sport, but are not 
legally " game.” are Imown as " wnld 
fowl," and include ail kinds of wild 
duck plover, etc Snipe and woodcock, 
though they are strictly speaking, 
" wild fowl.” are usually classed among 
game-birds The only British quad- 
nipeds (" ground game "), killed for 
sport with the shot-gun arc roe-deer, 
hares, and rabbits In Scotland the 
red deer is stalked and shot with the 
rifle 

Phcasaiil-shooting begins on Oct 1 
and continues till the end of Jan The 
pheasant has for many >eats been 
specially bred for sporting puiposes, 
and is now one of the commonest of 
game-birds It frequents " coverts," 
or woods, with plenty of undergrowth 

Partndgc-shooUiig lasts from Sept 1 
to Jan 31 Partndges, which consort 
together m " cov'eys," frequent 
pasture and arable land, and especially 
root-crops 

Grotise-shootiiig lasts from Aug. 12 
to Dec 10, and takes place chiefly 
on the moors of Yorkshire and Scot- 
land, and m tlie Scottish Highlands 
Cartridges and brccch-loadiiig guns 
have been known since the 10th cent . 
but early " fowUng-pieces "were gener- 
ally muzzle-loaders, a charge of loose 
powder and shot being rammed down 
with a ramrod The first really 
efficient type of cartridge with an 
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land has won the shield 8 times and 
England G times 

Mtmaiure nfles make it possible to 
practise rifle-shooting on covered 
ranges of 26 yds and upwards The 
rifles are of 22 calibre, or a service 
nfle can be used with a “ Morris tube ” 
fitted inside the barrel The light nfle 
championship competition is held 
annually for the Alexandta Cup pre- 
sented in 1007, under the auspices of 
the Soctety of Miniature Rifle Clubs 
Shops’ Acts, legislation to improve 
the conditions of employees in shops 
In England persons under the ago 
of 18 may not he employed in a shop, 
(that IS, any premises where any retail | 
trade or business including that of a 
hairdresser, is earned on) for more 
than 74 hours, including mcal-timcs 
in any w eck, and must not be employed 
after 1 30 p m on at least 1 week-day 
each week Intervals for meals must 
be allowed In all rooms of a shop 
where female assistants are employed, 
scats m the proportion of at least one 
scat to every three female assistants in 
each room must be provnded, m a suit- 
able position Evciy' shop must be 
closed not latorthan Ip m ononeueck- 
day each week, which may be fixed by 
the local authontics, who have also 
pov tr to fix a closing hour, not earlier 
than 7pm Special provisions deal w ith 
shops where more than one business 
IS earned on, as combined post offices 
and shops, etc Under the Shops’ 
{Early Closing) Acts, every shop must 
close not later than 8pm on every 
day except Saturday, when 9 p m is 
the hour fixed There are exceptions 
relating to the sale of meals, food, 
liquors, medicines, newspapers, fruit, 
sweets, ice-cream, table w’aters, etc 
Shop Stewatils, representatives of 
the Trade Unions who make reports of 
local conditions, enrol new members, 
and sometimes act as spokesmen of the 
men to the employers Under the 
tVar-timc industrial truce, the Shop 
Stewards were given wide powers of 
negotiation These powers have smee 
been withdrawn Ongmally only in 
skilled unions, the office of shop 
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steward is now common in all trades. 

Shore, Jane (ef 1527), mistress of 
Edward IV of England . left her 
husband, William Shore, a goldsmith 
by trade, for the Court in 1470 She 
was popular at Court and among the 
people, and gamed considerable in- 
fluence over the King and, after his 
death, the Marquess of Dorset and 
William Hastings The Duke of 
Gloucester {later Richard III) had htr 
accused of sorcery and publicly 
punished She died m poverty 

Shorthand, sjstcm of graphic nota- 
tion making possible the recording of 
speech with greater speed than by 
ordinary writing It was practised, 
and brought to a high state of per- 
fection. by the Greeks and Romans, 
and the Tironian system of the 
latter siirv'ivid to mcdia’va! times. 
Modem shorthand originated in Eng- 
land, and the first system v as that of 
Timothy Bright {1588) Pepj'S wrote 
his Diarj' in the system of Thomas 
Shelton (1C30) These, and the many 
other early systems, were based on 
orthographic spelling The idea of 
using sound instead of the alphabtf 
as a basis w'as first used by Williair 
Tiffin (1750) Pitman’s system first 
appeared in 1837, and soon attracted 
attention by reason of its mcthodica 
classification of speech sounds and it: 
use of abbrov lations It is marred bj 
such intricacies as the distinctioi 
between thick and thin strokes, but r 
remains probably the most wrdcly usee 
to-day The chief rival of Pitman'i 
system is that of John Robert Gregg 
who brought out his first book in 1888 
The main principles of Gregg’s systen 
are a cursive, naturally sloping script 
as distinguished from a geometnea 
script, and the insertion of vowc 
signs wnthout having to lift the per 
Experts m these last tw’o systems hav 
attained a speed of more than 26' 
words a minute 

Short Parliament, The, summoned b 
Charles I on April 13. 1640 When i 
refused to vote supplies till grievance 
were redressed the King dissolved il 
after it had sat for only Uiree w ecks, o 
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Mays IMO It was foHowcd m Ivo\ ; 
bv the Locg rarliaratnt t? u ) 

Short Story The A class of fiction 
<I stmct Ixsth 10 quality and form from 
the no\‘el Brevity is not enough to 
niaie a short story and con^fTselj a. 
story aslongasHenrj James sTheTurn 
(f Oie Scrrjf (40 000 words) yet remains 
strictly witlitn the limits of the short 
story Artistic unity concentration 
and condensation a scnipulous re 
j ction of all matter wluch has not its 
la vvtable and ncctssaty place in the 
complete mosaic are the true essentials 
of this tottn o£ fiction and far more 
thanits brevity distinguish it from the 
roofc loosely taut novel 
Cxampltt Although excellent ex 
amples of it may be found in the older 
literatures in the Bible in the Dttam 
itoit and in many foil, atones never 
wltViiitu only in modem times that 
the short story has been recognised as a 
S'*PMate btanth ol literatute lt» 
iBception belongs to America and in 
the first instance to the ShfUhes of 
tvashiogtoft living which appeared 
*»rly m the 10th cent and the 
•Talrs of Nathaniel Hawthorne a little 
later Of the group of French short 
story writers ol the late Nioeteenth 
Century Cu> de Maupassant and 
Atuitolc France were the moat provm 
nent Tlic line of American short 
Story writers was continued by Bret 
ifarte Mark Twain and Henry James 
To Radyard Kipling we owe th» 
d velopmcnt of the short story in 
England and subsequent develop 
toent m Amer ca lor be was the 
model upon which O Henry and his 
Snnurnerable imitators worked The 
art of short story writing has become 
an important feature of modem liters 
tare and such writers as Katherine 
Alansiield and A K Coppard liave 
brought It almost to perieciioB 

Short term Debt, ite Fi-OATiNC 
Dcut 

Shove-halfpeniiy a game played oa 
a marked board in which halfpennies 
or discs are jerked from the edge akmg 
the board \ ith the ball of the thumb 
The board is divided into 6 beds 
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I) la wide the object bemg to lodge 
the coins witbin the lidi In 
on#* fomi of the game the plaver who 
first has 3 coins in every bed is 
the winner 

SlireWl(or5'A»'«e l/i e) the name for 
a fanuly of mammals of the order 
Insectivora (jt) resembling rmet and 
rats in appearance but distinguish 
aWc by their long flexible snouts and 
d flereot teeth Shrews are plentiliil 
all over Europe Asia Africa and N 
America andlivernostlvonthegroond 
sheltering in burro vs but some are 
aquatic There arc three Briti h 
specirs the co ihijh shrew the pi riv 
shrew and the ajttr shrew The 
pigmy is the smallest British mammal 
but there arc several smaller kinds of 
shrew elsewhere which arc the tiniest of 
all mammals not much over I in long 
They all have a scent gland oa the 
sides of the body this makes them 
distasteful to cats which will kill but 
not eat them 

ShMwihoit county town of Shrop* 
shire on the R Scv*ern Among its 
industncsareis luded the manufacture 
of roUing stock and tanning flax 
spinning and brewing Shrewsbury 
has an ancient castle ahorman abbey 
and a famous public school The town 
IS the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop 
Pop (1931)58 000 
Sbiawshurr Chules Talhot, 12th 

Ear) aadDoke 01(1000-1718} English 
politician was one of the seven v ho 
invited the Prince of Orange to Eng 
land in 1893 He was created Duke in 
1094 Alter serving tvviee as secretary 
of SUtc (1688-90 1694-6} h was 

accused of treason for having con 
ducted correspondence with James 
He resigned in 1700 and lived abroad 
until I 0" On his return he joined 
the Tones and was made Lord 
Qiamberlain (1710) Lord Lieutenant 
of Ir«land(t‘'13) and Treasurer (1714) 
On tbe death of Anne he aided the 
accession of George 1 whose Lord 
Chaiinbeilaui he was until his tesigna 
tion tn 1713 He had no successor in 
tbe dukedom 

Shrewsbury John Talbot, Itt Earl 
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oI ic 1376-M53), Enplish soWitr. nhcr 
serving in the Welsh Wars and in 
Ireland, fought in France at tht siege 
of Orleans, and nas captured at 
Fatay (1 120) llis campaign of I I'll-fi 
saved Normandy for Cngland He 
non the victory of Crotoy (1137) 
and then recovered Harfleur (1110) 

In 1 152, after a further campaign in 
Ireland, he returned to France to aid ! 
the Gascons, but if 11 in attimpfing 
to raise the siege of Castitlon t 

Shrikes (or Butcher-h ids) rapacious j 
mostly insectivorous birds, of which | 
the best-known British species is the 
Tcd-backcd shriUe, which is a summer 
vnsitor Although smaller than a { 
thrush, the shrike feeds upon mice 
small birds bees, and a vancty of , 
insects It denv es its second name from ‘ 
its habit of storing the carcases of its ’ 
victims by impaling on the thorns of j 
the haw tree | 

Slmmp, ii<imc of a group of small 
Crustacea of the order Macrura Twoi 
edible varieties are found in N j 
Europe, called respective!) Bed and i 
Brown, on account of their change of , 
colour when boiled Tlie red shrimp is I 
like a small praw-n {q v ),with a similar f 
toothed beak, but diilenng by having 
the second pair of legs very long and 
many-jointed The brow n shnmp, to 
which the name properly belongs, is 
not so flattened, has a short beak, and 
the first pair of legs provided at the 
end with a closablc hook 

Shropshire (or Salop), English county 
on the Welsh border , bounded N by 
Flint and Cheshire, S by Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire, E by Staflordshirc, 
and W by Radnorshire, Montgomery- 
shire and Denbighshire The N and 
E portions of the county lie in the i 
Severn valley , the W and S are hilly, 
composing the Caradoc range, Cluii 
forest, the Clee Hills, and Wenlock 
Edge Hie chief nver is the Severn 
Industries include the cloth trade 
(from Welsh wool) and coal-mming 
with associated manufactures The 
county IS agricultural, barley and oats 
being the mam crops , cattle and 
sheep are reared in large numbers, and 
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dairv' farming is ejcfen'ivrly pracUV-A. 
Tin. chief town^ are Slircwnbnry (the 
counts town) O weMry, Ludlow, and 
Ironbndge Settled by the Romans, 
Shropshire v, as annexed to (he kingdom 
of Mercia b> 0/fa, who constrnctcd 
On.i's Dvlte ( 71 ') to defend it from 



Ludlow Cabtlf*, ‘?hropshiff', wber*' produced 

* Comus ” vtv Hi'il 

Welsh invasions Area, 1,347 sq m 1 
pop (1031) 244,100 

Shrove Tuesday, the English popular 
name for the day before Ash Wednes- 
day, so called because of the ancient 
custom of receiving the Sacrament 
of Penance or being " shriven ” on 
that day, in preparation for Lent 
Tlic association of the day with pan- 
cakes IS probably a relic of the ancient 
discipline according to which eggs 
might not be eaten during the ensuing 
40 days of Lent 

Shrub, any bush or woody plant 
smaller than a tree, having several 
stems growing from the same root 
The distinction betw cen a shrub and a 
tree is largely artificial 

Shuffle-board, a game played on a 
ship-deck, in which wooden discs 0 in 
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in dameter are shoved by a Lind of| 
voe into squares numbered V-IO irom 
a distance of c 30 ft A vanety of this 
game has been known since the 15th 
century 

Shyok nver of N \\ India tributary 
Of the Indus rises in the Himalayas' 
e "0 m S of the Karakoram I^ss ' 

I to which its valley is the chief route 
It Came into prormnenco in W*® 
when Its upper waters w<re blocked 
by an tee dam forming an extensive 
lake In tng 1920 the dam burst 
producing a use of 50 ft m the Indus] 
and causing disastrous floods 

fiialkot (1) District of the Punjab 
British India Agriculture la the 
chief occupation Area 1090 SO m 
pop OSO 000 

( ) Capital of (1) and a British 
TBilitary station situated 70 m N E 
of Lahore The main manufactures 
a« paper and Army equipment (tents 
•porta apparatus etc ) The town has 
latere ting ruins including a Sikh 
place of worship and a fortress Pop 
70 WO 

Siam {Sayam or Atuarg Thai) 
kingdom in toe Indo-Chinese Peniosuta 
bounded N and \t by Burma N and 
B byPrench Indo China and extend 
>ng S through the Malay Peninsula to 
the Malay States 

Rtlief From the N W mountains 
extend in two roughly parallel chains 


Siam 

«hig an d the central range is the basin 
of the fiver Me Nim extending iti a 
N to S direction and E of the 
central range i the great basin ol the 
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S one crossing the centre of tbC: 
country ani the other forming jrart' 
of the '' and extending far S 

into if niBsulik Between 
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Mekong (e 3000 m ) which forms most 
of the C boundary The coast genet 
ally islow lying a&dalongtheW of the 
Malay Penuisula is fringed with island 
Cltmale Flora anS Fauns The 
climate iS of the monsoon type 
the Wet season corresponding to the 
English sutsmer The heat is rarely 
excessive but the general humidity 
makes Siam unsuitaue for Europeans 
Flora include mangroves and similar 

species OR the coasts rice coconutsand 

tropical fruits m the centre and nch 

forests of teak ironwood and other 

commercial timbers m the K Tigers 

many vaneties 

of ileer buffaloes snakes and croco 

dtles ate found 

jignenl/i re The staple product is 

ticc which forms the principal food of 

the natives and is a(<o a la^e export 

Irrigation schemes have increased the 

asea of arable land and much enlarged 

the output Tobacco rub r 

and coconuts are of 
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and sugar-cane arc fairly w idr Iv grow n i 
Minerals avd Indnsthcs I'm js the 
chief product Coal, iron, tungsti n. cop- 
per, rubies, sapphires, siUcr, zinc, and 
lead are also found Industry, with 
the exception of mining lumbering, 
and rice-inilling, is undci-eloped The 
main imports arc cotton goods, machin- 
ery', and foodstuffs Bangkok, the 
capital, IS the largest town, ofh'r 
towns are Avudliya, Pak Nam, Nakon 
Patom, and BhuUct 

Races, Religion, J'rliicalion, Trans- 
port Besides Siamese and Laos, the 
population includes Chinese, Burmese, 
Shans, Cambodians, and c 2000 
Europeans and \mencans The pre- 
domimting religion is Buddhism 
Education is in the care of the State 
and is fairly w ell cstablishcel Pnmary 
schools are compulsory, and free A 
university is at Bangkok There arc 
2000 ni of railways, 1000 m of roads, 
river transport is widely used and 
civ’il aviation is gradually being intro- 
duced 

History Siam attained its present 
approximate size, and became a united 
country, in the 14th cent Trade with 
Europe was begun in tlie 15th cent bv 
Portuguese, who were supplanted bv 
the English and Dutch Later this 
trade lapsed, and did not rev iv-c to any 
marked extent until the 10th cent , 
when treaties of fnendship regulating 
commerce were made with Holland, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan’ 
The steady acquisition by France and 
England of the neighbouring territories 
freed the country from the border 
attacks which had gone on for centuries, 
and, after some tomtonal disputes witli 
the French, which were satisfactorilv 
settled by the end of the lOlh cent , 
Siam was able to go steadily forward 
with various economic and social re- 
forms. culminating m the popular 
government of 1032, when a limited 
monarchy replaced the former absolu- 
tasm There was a revolutionary out- 
break in 1933, which was supp^ssed 
Area, 200,230 sq m.pop c 11.700,000 
Siamese Twins See Tw ixs 
Sibehus, Jean Julius Chnshan tfi 
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ItiOl), Finn’Sh composir, studied at 
Buhn and V.ennv, later bioiming 
pnncipnl of the HcBingfori Oipscrva* 
toire His rmlnnata and I'alse Trsstt 
have long liecn familiar to British 
audiences, and his !arg< r works h,a\o 
more recently Iwcn periormcd in Eng- 
land His symphonies and sy'mphomo 
poems such ax Tapsola. Cn Saga, and 
Tl.c Sanxn of TH'ire'a, arc recognised 
as works of genms He Im compased 
7 sv mphonies, various other orchestral 
works, a violin concerto, chamber 
music, and a l.argc numbtr of songs 
Siberia, geographical district of the 
USSR in Asia , the terntorv' ex- 
tends from the \rctic Oct .an to the 
Mongolian frontier and from the Urals 
to the Pacific , area, over 5,000,000 
sq m The N is barren and arctic, 
but farther S nianv flowttx and fruits 
flourish In the N fur-beanng animals 
art hunted, Lak" Baikal is thekargest 
fresh-water lake in Russia Tlit chief 
towns are Omsk, Tomsk, Krasnoyarsk, 
Irlnitsk, Chita, ard \^adlvostok, 
the eastern terminus of the Trans- 
Sibvnan railway Industries arc scat- 
ten d and very varied , they are 
mostly’ concemed with timber and 
^e manufacture of food and clothing 
The Siberian dairy* industry is im- 
portant Gold IS mined in the Far 
East The pop {r 19,250,000) is mainly 
composed of Russian emigrants , ttic 
rest arc mainly Mongolian nomads — 
Bunats in the S E , Samovedes along 
the Arctic and Tatars alon'g the S and 
border A few of the Ostvak 
tribes along the Yenisei arebeliev’cd to 
be su^ ivmrs of the ongin.il inhabitants 
See also Far-Eastern Ari a 

Sibyls, in Roman my'tliologv*, priest- 
esses ol Apollo who prophesied, when 
under his influence, tlicir words being 
"“'■c called the 
biDyUine verses, books, or leaves • 
iheso books were kept with great care 
until they were burned in the destruc- 
tion of tile Capitol in n c 83 

Siolhan Vespers, The, tlie massacre of 
the French m Sicily*, on Jfarch 30, 1282 
bo called because it started at v espers 
on Easier Monday itsYimme* 
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cause w-as {he act of a French soldier I 
lasulting a bnde on her way to church 
la 3 days the entire garrison o! Charles 
01 Anjou was annihilated thus potting 
*0 cad to Angevin rule in Sicily 
Snly an island ofl tlie S coast of 
Italy It IS triangular in shape with 
Its apex at the Strait of llessina which 
Separates it from the mainland ITiere 
w good harbours at Messina Palermo I 
Trapani Siracusa (Syracuse) and | 
Catania Sicily js hilly the highest I 
points in the N E culminating in the; 
sohve solcano Mount h-tna (10 700 
IntheW acdS arelow hilkand, 
wastal plains and there is a small plain 
wtheE where several nvers ofwhi h 
‘“^^•ssietois the chief eater the Gulf 
« Catania The climate is warm and 
favours thegroiv^of dowers iheobve 
citrus fruits Grapes and many 
weds of fruit are cultivated mten 
JJ'tly and gram almonds and vege* 
Wes are gro^Ti on the larger botdiags 
fndustnes include wine making fruit 
freserving and the production of 
tMiDicala Area 0 936 8<i er — 
e <430000 
In the 8th cent a c the Creeks 
‘ ^gan to plant colonies of which 
Sytafiose (founded by Corinth) was, 
tfie most important From the 0th 
“at a c much of Sirilj was ruled by; 
tvrants including Gelo who defeated 
the Caittagwuana at Himera m 
For the Athcttian attack 
S'Cily in 41JM13 bC see Gbebk 
History Inthe 4th-Jfdcent Garth 
age Was dominant but at the end of the, 
first Punic ^Var ( 41 nc) »he 
rendered all her Si iJian possessions to 
Rome and SciU became a Koman 
province In the 9th cent A d 
' the Saracens began their conquest of 
tfi island in the lUh cent it w] 
'wnquered by the ’sormans Fm 
{ filter history see > am.bs 
^ ^Sickert. Walter Bleharf (8 18i^ 

’’ rnklish artist bom at Munich his 
. father and grandfather wtJw German 
Painteni He studied in London under 
Mbistlcr and later worked Jo Pans 
Where be learned mach from the French 
tnipressioalsts He was elected \.R.A 
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19^4 and president of the Royal 
Society of Bntish Artists in 1928 
'Among bis best kaowm worts are his 
pMtiait of George Moore Wa Camden 
7ote» \furder and H6tet Royal Dieppe 
The Bnttsh ^fuseum the Tate Gallery 
and the Luxembourg possess specimens 
of his work 

StckJe a book shaped steel lostru 
roent with handle having the cutting 
edge on the inner enrve of the blade 
and used for cutting grass gram etc 
&eyon.aacienti.ity State tn the Pcio* 
ponnesus adjoining Connth on the W 
lD(he*'thand6thcent BC theeitywas 
ruled b> benevolent tyrants of whom 
Cleuthenes (namesake of the Athenian 
legislator) was the best known The 
School of Si yon produced such artists 
as the paiarer Apelles and fheseniptor 
Lysipfms In the 3rd cent, oc 
Aratus of Sieyon out new life into the 
Acbxaa Lea we (qv) The city was 
deserted us the time of Pausanias 
SiddOBs. Urs Sarah (17^5.1331) 
Coglish actress daughter of Roger 
Kemble and sister of John Philip 
Kemble {qv) inamed \\ilJiim Sia 
dons an actor 1773 She estabhahed 
her reputation by her performance of 
Isabella la Sontheme s FaUl y/amage 
at Druiy Lane 1783 She excelled in 
tragic roles Botablr as Lady Macbeth, 
tolumniain Conolanus Queen Cath 
enne in He iry Vltl Constance m 
h!" John etc iirs Siddons retired 
from the stags in 181. but appeared 
occasionally till 1SI9 Her portrait was 

T ainted br Reynolds (as the Tragic 
Fuse ) Gainsborough Lawrence and 
others 

Sidereal IMnSi see Observatoriss 
Siderlte; another name for Chalv 
bite (g V ) 

Sidney Algernon [e 16.2-1093} 
Engl «h politician He fought in tie 
■ Harbamentanan army at the battle of 
Marstoa Moor (1844) For his refusal 
to take part in the trial of Charles I 
and his ©i^iosition to Cromwe 1 s di 
tatorship he was deprived of the 
govenioiship of D ivcrCivtlaand went 
abroad he returned in 1 6X9 but ded 
at the Restoration and traveUed m 
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Europe In 1677 ho was allowed to 
return, but for his support of Mon- 
mouth was tned for treason in 1683, 
after the Rye House Plot, and beheaded 
His works include the Letters to 
Henry Savile and Discourses concerning 
Govci nment 

Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-1586), Eng- 
lish poet and courtier He was a 
favourite of Elizabeth, and became a 
patron of literature, Spenser dedicating 
the Shepherdes Calendar to him (1579) 

He was regarded as the flower of 
chivalry and the pattern of Elizabethan 
courtiers Arcadia (1690), a pastoral 
romance, was his first publication, but 
the sonnet-sequence, Astrophel and 
Stella (vmttonc 1681, published 1691), 
which celebrates his love for Lady 
Penelope Rich, is his most important 
work His Apologie for Poetrie (1581), 
an essay in criticism on classical lines, 
was a reply to Stephen Gosson, who 
had attacked the drama on moral 
grounds In 1585 he ivas made 
Governor of Flushing, and in the next 
year was killed in the Battle of Zut- 
phen (,q V ) 

Sidon, chief town m the S Lebanon 
district of Syria, on the Mediterranean 
coast, formerly the capital of Phoeni- 
cia Its harbour is gradually silting 
up, but it still docs a flourishing trade 
in fruit, such as oranges The town is of 
great antiquity, and its prosperity 
made it the prey of marauders, from 
Biblical times onward It was sacked 
by Greeks, Persians, Romans, Egyp- 
tians, and Crusaders In the 17th cent 
it prospered under its Arab rulers 
Later known as Saida, it was during 
the World War attacked and occupied | 
by the Allies, and after the War came 
under French mandate Pop c 13,600 
Siehengehtrge (or Seven Hills), group 
of volcanic hills, 1000-1600 ft high, on 
the Rhine, near Bonn One of the 
hills Drachenfcls (1067 ft), has a 
ruined castle on its summit The 
highest is Olbcrg (1522 ft) The 
district IS a favounte resort of tourists 
Siegfried, m German legend, a 
king of the lower Rhine, who captured 
the treasure of the Nibelungs {qv) 
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He IS the central figure of Wagner’s 
operas. The Ring of the Nibelungs 
Siemens, Sir William (1823-1883, 
an imentor and engineer, bom i 
Hanover, came to England in 184< 
His mvention of a regenerative fumac 
using gaseous fuel revolutionised th 
manufacture of steel and glass , i 
electricity, he improved the dynam 
with the Siemens armature, inv'cnte 
an electric furnace, and played 
considerable part in the laying ( 
telegraph cables on land and under tl 
sea He was made a F.R S in 1861 
and became President of tlie Britis 
Association in 1882 

Siena (or Sienna) (1) Italian di 
partment in Tuscany The provinc 
exports Bilks, wine, and wheat, an 
olives are grown Area, 1470 sq m 
pop (1931) 260.900 (2) Capital of (1 

The town is noted for its many beaut 
ful buildings, and is connected wit 
tlie names of several famous artist 
including Sodoma, Beccafumi, Don: 
tello, and Duccio The Accademia i 
Bello Arti has some fine examples ' 
the Sienese school of painting Tl 
university dates from 1300 Po 
47,700 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk (1846-191( 
Polish novelist, is best known for h 
novel dealing wth the life of Cliristia: 
under the Emperor Nero, Quo Vadt: 
(1895), which has been translated m 
many languages Other of his wor 
include Without Dogma (1803), T 
Third Woman (1898), and a trilogy 
historical novels 

Siena Leone, British colony ai 
protectorate in W Africa, bounded 1 
W , and N E by French Guinea, S ' 
by Liberia, and W by the Atlam 
Ocean The colony is chiefly co 
fined to a stnp of land along the coi 
not more than a mile wide , the pi 
tectorate adjoins it to the N and E 
The country is mainly a hilly plates 
rising gradually to the N E until 
reaches 6000 ft m parts T 
climate on the coast is very hot a 
damp, and the region was forme: 
known as the " White Man’s Grave 
Tlie chief exports are palm-( 
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palm kernels ginger and bides end 
skins The rub^r industry once 
bourishing has declined through over 
foduction The capital is Freetown 

^ Settlements bad been establi bed on 
the coast as early as the 10th cent, 
by first the Portuguese and then the 
British mainly to carry on the slave 
trade The Pntish colony dates from 
the protectorate from 1896 
Slavery was abolished in lO’S 
Area colony c 4000 sq m 
protectorate 28 670 sq m Pop 
colony (1031) 98 400 protectorate 
167 000 

Sierra Nerada (1) tfountain range 
In Andalusia S Spain starting just 
S of Granada it stretches E to the 
Almeria R It culminates in the 
Cerrodeltulhacen(ll 400tt) highest 
peak in Spam ( ) Ranire In U S A 
sireielung roughly N S from Cali 
forna the \% edge of the Moiave 
Desert latoOregon partoficruuinto 
Nevada It is a range o< huge peaks 
end deep c^ons some of watch are 
famous The highest poiat is Mouot 
WhUney (UuOO ft) 

Sleyif, Emmanuel fTotepb (IffS^ 
IM8) l inch statesmaA He became 
Vicar genera] and chaucellor of the 
dlotwe of Chartres On the e>e of the 
Revolution he wrote a pamphlet 
HAaf IS fAr TAird LfUls f in defence 
of the people and onthe itnngth of U 
was elected deputy for 1 ana to the 
5tates-Cjtii»al In the third National 
Assembly he voted for the death of 
Louis \\I in 1”M was sent on a 
liplomaticmi Sion to The Hague and 
A 1 08 attempted to enlist the aid of 
against the seoiud coalition 
Alt lailnl In Ms object He was 
inule a member of the l>irectory but 
icJj'ed Sapoleoa la his rw»p 4 Hal 
LAO alter it produced a mod 1 con tl 
Utkin He retired but leturned to 
he hcaate in 1600 to defend the 
IjWoUs methods enplijyeit by Sapo- 
pan to ft 1 himself ol Ihe Jacobio* 
Slldsnnnd (1366-1437) RomsB Em 
erof son of Charles Z\ became 
lorgraveof Brandenburg to 13 Sand 
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Kuig of Hungary in 13S7 In 1308 he 
led a crusade against the Turks and 
was ranted at Sicopolis After tnanv 
protracted conflicts he wus elected 
'German king in 1410 and played a 
leading part in the Council o( Con 
'stance (U14) Bohemia refused to 
recogniscbim asking and the Hussites 
and Turks attacked him without 
ceasing He seas however crowned 
emperor in 1433 

Eignallisg,comniunicatiou by means 
of a prearranged system Signalling 
has been practised by primitive peoples 
since the eariiest times among whom 
ft drain or tom tom conveys news over 
long distances Beacon fires broadcast 
tidings of the Armada trumpets i ere 
conmonlyuscdmbattJein thel^thcent 
r>rld telegraph) is the most rapid and 
cflKttve and many thousand sulesof 
wire were laid on all fronts in tie World 
War Wireless telegraphy i slower 
but eajoys tbe advantage that com 
mnnicatlon cansot be cut b>' the 
enemy though debbernte jamming 
tpayreduceiiselhciency Hags belio 
graphs and electnc signalling lamps 
permit of visual cnromDnicatiOQ tod 
arensefulwhcre light cheap apparatus 
which docs not easily get out ot order 
is required 

Id the bav-y sigaalhag Sags have 
bceouscdsuicethe ISthcent. tovrardt 
the end of the 17ti the system was 
teorgsnvwd in Us present form by Sir 
WiUiamlVnn Tor merchant vciveU 
tbe IntcTBatioiial Signal Cole was 
drawn up fa 1637 b> the British Board 
of Trade la the Savy special cod*^ 
are used with semaphore or Morse 
tfost ot the tmliury mcthoils of signal 
ItDg are employed and additionall) 
firen* wfautln and (oghnres 

Sicnboards. paintnl boards bearing 
a nxtore or symbol indicating the 
nature of the house outside wbxh (hey 
ate pUced have bcea Died lioce tlic 
lime of the ancirst FfOTtfoni amj 
wee* eomiaoA la Greece and Rome 

la the 18th and I7th rents tign 
boards were us«<) la FngUad by aj 
kinds of shopkeeper* to drnou their 
war«t ovea banks havug them. Later 
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tlio custom became for the most pirt 
limited to pnbhc-hous',". and inns 
Punning signboards uerc quite 
common, and aiso those with a dcvnct- 
ansing from a corruption of some 
familnr phrase, such as " Goat and 
Compasses ” for " God Encompasses 
Us ” The barber-surgeon’s striped 
polo IS still used by many barbers, vho 
are no longer surgeons , the three 
brass balls of the pawnbroker ere said 


to be denvetl from tiio arms of thf 
Lombards, f.imous moneylenders of 
tlie Middle Ages 

Signet, a prnate seal used on docu- 
ments and personal letters The 
privy signet is the personal seal of 
the Soeerfign used on prnate docu- 
ments and under the sign manual, 
especially m the case of ccrt,iin writs 
issued in Scotland hence t''e title of 
the Scottish law officer If ntcr to the 
Si putt 

Sign-manual, an autograph signa- 
ture, especially the ro)al signature 
giving validity to official documents 
A sign-manual warrant nia> authorise 
the affixing of the Greait Seal, or appoint 
the holder of an office The sign- 
manual must always be counter- 
signed by some Minister of the Crown, 
who is responsible to Parliament 

SignorelU, Luca (c 1150-1523) 
Italian artist of the Tuscan schooii 
bom at Cortona He worked iri 
Florence and Rome, and was engaged 
on some of the painting in the Sistine 
Chapel His finest work was done 
m Orvieto Cathedral, where he was 
empoyed in 1490 on the raagnificent 
frescoes in the chapel of S Brizio 
Examples of his work are in the Uffizi 
at Florence, in Berlin, and in the 
National Gallerj'- 

Signs, Electnc Cheap current has 
led to the deeelopmcnt of a very large 
mdustrjg lull of mgemoub dcMws for 
constructing brilliant signs for ad\ er- 
asing purposes and other announce- 
ments The first type of sign de- 
veloped consisted of numbers of in- 
candescent lamps fixed on metal frames 
and haemg tlieir leads connected to 
automatic switch gear driven by an 


define motor whereby ant siicctart 
combination of lamps could be switch 
on and off By corenng a signbo'i 
with a large- number of small lam 
coiineeted to contacts eorrespondinf 
arranged on a switehbo.ard, itispossil 
to sw Itch on l.iinps to fo-'ra .anypattti 
for instance letters of the alxiliabet, 1 
pressing on the contacts a correspon 
mg shape' cut in nctal. On tl 
principle, signs exhibiting any desir 
lettering c,an be made , if letters a 
drawn across the switchboard co 
scciitiscly, they .appear to tra* 
across the signboard Annoimctmti 
of ant length c-in thus be maao kcil 
to the public 

Quite recently, the constriictjon 
Signs from gas discharge tube's fill 
w ith the inert ga>^cs — neon, xenon, c( 
I — has det eloped into a large indnsli 
now that the technique of making su 
tulics in .a durable form has be 
mastered Colour effects .are pt 
duLcd apart from those gitcn by t' 
natural colour of the gas spectnim, 1 
using glass which fluoresces brilliant 
under the radiation emitted by f 
gas Another ingenious dot ICC mak 
use of thick plate glass, on which tl 
Ictfermg or other design is sand Waste 
Light IS sent m at the edge of the gta^ 
and IS totally reflected inside it excof 
mg where the sand blasting occur 
here it can escape, so that the sam 
blasted parts appear luminous 5 
also Traffic 

SieurdEson, J6n (1811-1879), Ic 
landic statesman and author, play 
a great part in the deselopment 
modem Iceland To him is due tl 
freeing of Icelandic trade in 1S5 
f 'rV' then, had been a monopo 
Of Danish merchants In 1.S74 1 
unceasing efforts obtained from De: 
mark the grant of Home Rule, and t! 
re-estabhshment of the Althing, tl 
ancjont Parhdmcnt of Iceland Sigurd 
son contnbuted valuable rescan 
ture ^'^^handic history and liter 


Sikhs, an Indian religious co 
hving in the Punjab, ? 
differing from the Hmdus in reject! 
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uch fjractjces as purdah seclusion largest nvcr is the Tista The climate 
nri imanocuie sati and pdgnni3<;e3 vanes {rom subtropical to Arctic and 
rhe relrj^ion was founded by 'Nanai, flora and fanna s-arj with the climate 
U69-1539) who intended it to be On the higher plateau's cattle are 
aonotheistic and to combine the raised lover down millet and maize 
fmdu and Mohammedan religions are caltivated and some woollens are 
fe stressed the taiue of justice kind made There are no towns and hardly 
less and honesty and adhered to the any tndustnes Buddhism is tie 
loctrme of transmigration He was official religion Area "S 0 stj m 
ucceeded by nine other teachers the pop (1031) 109 SOO 
bird of whom Ram Das founded the Sileaat in classical mythology, the 
acred city of Amritsar The last and fnend and follower of Bacchus repre 
wost iamoos of the nine was Goaiad seated as a corpulent red faced happy 
iingh (16G^1'’0S] whotosomee'ctent old man garlanded with flowers and 
xoke away from both Hinduism and nding on a donkey His name was 
'bhammedanism and wrote a supjdt alao given to Tauns and Satyrs in 
aentary volume to Nanaks scriptures general 

tie called the community hkalsa the Sileaa distnet m Central Europe 
property of God and divided it into mo Uv lo Cermany partly in Poland 
1 federated States as soon as it and Czechoslovakia formerly part of 
obtained political independence lo the Cennao and Avstnan Empires 
I RanjeetSinoh(17«l<k'I139)con The most important industry is 
i^idated the States into a formidable tniiuag mainly coal but also iron 
?bw«c m I60o and a treaty was made nnc silver and some precious stones 
'ith Britain in 1609 Followutf bu and rarer metals The main mdustnes 
itatb the Sikhs made an attacic on are associated with the nuaes— smelt 
die British in 184v but i ere heavily lO" and heavy engineering 
lefeatrd A Either outbreak took Chief towns are Breslau (yi>) capital 
)tace in 16i8 following wliKh Bntam of German Silesia (pop 590 SOO) 
laneiied the Punjab and proved such COrlitz (pop 91 700) Schweiduts 
food adoimstrators that the Sikhs Hirschberg >eustadt and Oats 
lupported the Bntish m the Indian Hmory Before Its lucorporation 
Mutiny They were largely recruited in a o 1000 by Poland Silesia was 
fet the native army m consequence occupied bv clans of Slavonic ongin 
md rendered good service m the Eventually it fell under Austrian 
World \Var dominatioii and so remained till 

Slkians nvcr of S China length* Frederick the Great of Prussia seized 
1^50 m ft rises in Ih" province of the greater jart of it Prussian 
Vunaan and under vaiiou* locaV Silesia remained a German province 
limes flows generally E enteniigthe till the World War The \crsailles 
5 Cluna Sea bv a hu'^e delu at the N Treaty awarded Southern (Anstnan) 
*ctian (knov.-n as Canton R or Chu Silesia to Czecfaodovakia and Poland 
kiang) of which stands Canton The and provided for a plebiscite of the 
nv« 13 one of the most important inhabtants whether industrial Upper 
means of communication In S China Silesia should belong to I oland or 
Sikkiai, small Indian State under Germany The vote showed a sub- 
Critisi protection m the Himalayas stanUatmajontylaUvouroCGermany 
bounded W by Nepal S by Bengal but Polisli majorities in several tjis 
N and £ by'Titet TbeStateis tricts Acnmonious disputes followed 
entirely composed of mountain areas Eventually the League of Nations 
•zom 1000 to -8 000 ft above sea level made an award dividing indostnal 
die peaks include the famous Ivan Umr Silesia between Germany and 
thenjanga (28 140 ft I E" (2 000 ft) Poland subject to an arrangement to 
M«J Chonuomo ( 38® ft ) The prevent dislocation of industry The 
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award has given rise to many disputes 
over conditions of trade and industry 
Area, German Silesia, 14,000 sq in , 
Pohsh Silesia, 1033 sq m , Czecho- 
slovakian Silesia, 1708 sq m Pop 
German Silesia, c 4,500,000 , Polish 
Silesia, 1,125,000, Czechoslovakian 
Silesia, 730,000 
Sihca, see Silicon 

Silicon, a non-metallic element and, 
after oxygen, the most common of all 
the elements It does not occur m the 
uncombined state, but its compounds 
form the greater part of all rocks, clays, 
and soils in which it occurs in the form 
of silicon dioxide or silica, SiO,, and as 
metallic silicates Silica is found also 
in both vegetable and animal organ- 
isms Transparent quartz or rock 
crystal is crystalline silica Numerous 
other forms of silica, such as, for 
instance, sand, also occur naturally 
Elementary silicon can be obtained 
by the reduction of the dioxide ivith 
magnesium or of the tetrachlonde with 
sodium (see Elements) 

Pure silicon docs not find any appre- 
ciable industrial utilisation as such, 
but it IS an important constituent of 
various alloys, especially steel 

Compounds of StUcon Chemically 
silicon resembles carbon Of the 
silicon compounds probably the most 
important is the dioxide, or silica, 
employed in enormous quantities in 
the manufacture of glass (q v ). of which 
it IS the prmcipal constituent Glass 
made entirely of silica has certain very 
valuable properties, such as a small 
coefficient of thermal expansion, 
be heated to redness and 
then quenched in water wthout frac- 
ture , it is also transparent to ultra- 
violet light Quartz is employed in the 
manufacture of optical apparatus and 
can exist m dextro-rotatory and laivo 
rotatory (qg v ) forms 

After silica the most important com- 
pound is carbon silicidc (or silicon 

carbide) CSi which is manulacturtd m 

furnace by heating silica 
with an excess of carbon, according to 

tUe reactinn ® ^ 


the reaction 

SiOj -J- 3C ■ 


■ CSi + 2CO 
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Silicon carbide is usually known by i 
trade name of carborundum, and it 
widely employed as an abrasive It 
also used in the manufacture < 
electrical resistances 

Other silicon compounds of practic: 
importance arc calcium silicide, CaSi 
employed in the preparation of oxpii 
sives , silicon tetrachloride SiCU use 
in the production of smoko scrcer 
(g V , sec also Chemical ■Wareare) 
and various fluo-silicates used in ti: 
manufacture of certain types of pain' 
and of concrete floors llie numeroi 
organic compounds of silicon are onl 
of theoretical interest 

Silk, Artificial, see Artieicial Silk 
Silkworm, the caterpillar of vanoi 
species of moths, including the atl; 
moth, which spins a cocoon of Sil 
of commercial v-alue These motl 
are mostly found in the East, whei 
their cultivation forms an importai 
industry The larvm feed on mulberr 
leaves 

Sill (geol ), a sheet of igneous roc 
intruded mto overlying beds and lyin 
nearly horizontal over a large are. 
Sills are often composed of dolent 
w ^ ) This IS the case in the famot 
Whin Sill of the N of England, extent 
ing some 80 m from Westmorland t 
the Northumberland coast An eve 
longer sill occurs m the Hudson I 
district of Canada A great numbe 
m small sills occur in the volcanic dii 
N Ireland and W Scotlanc 
and sills are frequently associated wit 
volcanoes, as m the Sandwich Island! 

Suo, a pit, trench, steel tower, c 
building from which am is exclude: 
used for storing and presorvmg fodde 

LsLInr'' 

Silurian System, term for the Patet 
ZOIC rocks laid down dunng the peno 
between the Ordovician and Hevoma 
lyy V } The limits of the system cU 
not easy to define, and for a long tiir 
we geological survey considered tt 
Ordovician system as a lower divisio 
ot the Sflunan, until Lapworth (qv 
drevv up the present scheme of classil 
cation of the bods Like the Ord( 


